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Sor the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion. 
FREEMASONRY, 

Comprehends within its cirele every branch of 

meeful knowledge and learning, and stamps an in- 
delible mark of pre-eminence on its genuine profes- 
sors, which neither chance, power, nor fortune can 
bestow. When its rules are strictly observed, it is 
a sure foundation of ility, amidst the various 
a of life; a friend that will not deceive, 
but will comfort and assist, in prosperity and adversity; 
a blessing that’ will remain with all times, circum- 
stances, and and to which recourse may be 
had when other earthly comforts, sink into dis- 
grace. % 
Freemasonry gives real and intrinsic excellency to 
man, and renders him fit for the duties of society. It 
strengthens the mind against the storms of life, paves 
the way to peace, and promotes domestic happiness. 
It meliorates the temper and improves the understand- 
ing. Itis company im solitude, and gives vivacity, 
variety, and energy to social conversation. In youth, 
it governs the passions, and employs, usefully, our 
most active faculties; and in age, when sickness, im- 
becility and disease have benumbed the corporeal frame 
and have rendered the union of soul and body al- 
most intolerable, it yields a fund “of comfort all sa- 
tisfaction. 

These are its general advantages; to enumerate 
them seperately would be an endless labor: It may 
be sufficient to observe, that he who cultivates this 
mystic science, and acts agreeably tothe character of a 
freemason, has within himself the spring and support 
of ev social virtue; a subject of contemplation, 
that enlarges the mind, and expands all its powers; a 
theme that js inexhaustible, ever new, and always 
interesting. 

Abstracting from the pure pleasures which arise 
from friendship, so wisely constituted as that which 
subsists among masons, and which it is scarcely possible 
that any circumstance or occurrence can erase, ma- 
sonry is a science confined to no particular country, 








and extends over the whole terrestrial globe. Wher- 
ever arts flourish, there it flourishes too. Add to this, 
that by secret and inviolable signs carefully preserved 
among the fraternity, it becomes an universal language. 
Heace many advantages are gained: The distant 


Chinese, the wild Arab, and the American savage, | 


will embrace a brother Briton ; and will know, that be- 
side the common ties of humanity, there is still a 
stronger obligationto induce himto kind and friendly. 
offices. The spirit of the fulminating priest will be ta- 
med; anda bother, though of a different persuasion 
engage his esteem: for mutual toleration in religous 
opinions is one of the most distuinguishing and valua- 
ble characteristics of the craft. As all religions teach| 
morality, if a brother be found to act the part of a} 
truly honest man, his private speculative opinions are 
left to God and himself. Thus through the influence 
of yay which is reconcilable to the best policy, 
all those disputes which imbitter life, and sour the 
tempers of men, are aveided; while the common good, 
the general object is zealously pursued. 

From this view of our system, its utilily must be 
sufficiently obvious. The universal principles of the 
art unite, ip one indissoluble bond of affection, men 
of the most opposite tenets, of the most distant coun- 
tries, and of the most contradictory opinions: so that 
in every nation a mason will find a friend, and in ev 
clime a home. * 
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|served; while, from the recollection of the lessons 





Such is the nature of our Institution, that in the 
lodge, union is cemented by sincere attachments, and 
pleasure is reciprocally communicated in the cheerful 
observance of every obliging office. Virtue, the 
grand object in view, luminous as the meridian sun, 
shines refulgent on the mind, enlivens the heart, and 
heightens cool approbation into warm sympathy and 
cordial affection. 





REASONS FOR MASONIC SECRECY. 


If the secrets of masonry are replete with svch ad- 
vantage to mankind, it may be asked, why are they 
not divulged for the general good of society? To this 
it may be answered, were the privileges of masonry to 
be indiscriminately dispensed, the purposes of the insti- 
tution would be subverted ; and our secrets being fa- 
miliar, like other important matters, would lose their 
value, and sink into disregard. 

It is a weakness in human nature, that men are gen- 
erally more charmed with novelty, than with the in- 
trinsic value of things. Innumerable testimonies 
might be adducedto confirm this truth. The most 
wonderful operations of the Divine Artificer, however 
magnificent, and useful, are ovelooked, because com- 
monand familiar.—The sun rises and sets, the sea 
flows and reflows, rivers glide along their chamnels, 
trees and plants vegetate, menand beasts act, yet these 
being perpetually open to view pass unnoticed. The 
most astonishing productions of nature on the same 
account escape observation, and excite no emotion, 
e ther in admiration of the great canse, or of gratitude 
for the blessing conferrred. Even virtue herself is not 
exempted from this unhappy bias in the human frame. 
Novelty influences all our actions and determinations. 
What is new, or difficult in the acquisition, however 
trifling or insignificant, readily captivates the imagina- 
tion, and insures a temporary admiration; while what 
is familiar, or easily attained, however noble or emin- 
ent, is sure to be disregarded by the giddy and the 
unthinking. 

Did the esseence of masonry consist in the knowl- 
edge of particular secrets or peculiar forms, it might 
be alleged that our amusements were trifling and su- 
But this is notthe case. These are only 
keys to our treasure, and having their use, are pre- 


which they inculcate, the well informed mason derives 
instruction, draws to a near inspection, views them 


| through a proper medium, adverts to the circumstan- 
| ces which gave them rise, and dwells upon the tenets 


they convey. Finding them replete with useful in- 
formation, he prizes them as sacred; and convinced 
of their propriety, estimates their value from their 
utility 


USEFUL HINTS. 

The first businesss of masons in ancient times was 
to div de the members of the order into distinct classes, 
rising in grades one above another, according to their 
respective degrees of merit. 

It was the duty of masters and. officers to dispense 
iwstruction, to provide employment, and to secure to 
the laborer his wages, as they became due. It was 
their buisiness also to examine persons, and recom- 
mend them to such employments as were adapted to 
their capacities and qualifications, to the end that busi- 
ness of importance might never be intrusted to unskil- 
ful or faithless hands. 


All persons belonging to the lodge, and in particu-' 
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lar, candidates for masonic honors, were obliged to be 
industrious and frugal, thatthey might not only support 
themselves, but lay up something for charitable pur- 
poses. Great care was taken to encourage the lower 
grades to make proficiency in labor, learning and mor- 
ality. Such asexcelled were promoted; and as oftea 
as promoted, entitled to higher wages, and more desir- 
able employments. 

A plan so happily concerted, and so ably executed, 
could not fail of producing the most beneficial effects. 
Lodges at once became schools of science, and nur- 
series of virtue. None but honest, industrsous and 
skilful workmen, or those who discovered a disposition 
of becoming 80, could be encouraged; but all such per- 
sohs under the protection of the fraternity were sure 
to find employment, and reward according to their 
rank. 

But, in process of time, when the mechanic arts 
were carried to 4 degree of perfection, and were gener 
ally known in all civilized countries, and of course need- 
ed no extraordinary patronage, the mechanical branch 
of this institution gradually yielded to the moral. So 
that freemasonry in moderna times may properly be call- 
ed a moral science : and the meetings of lodges may 
with the same propriety be called “ feasts of charity,’ it 
being their great business and object to teach and eaforce 
the observance of piety and benevolence. Veneration 
for God and love to the human kind are among their 
fundimental principles. And means of an universal 
language, and a member of salutary rites and regulations 
pecular to the order, they are able to maintain mutual 
harmony and friendship, andto carry on a free and 
general commerce of virtuous principles and benevolent 
offices throughout the world. 

Hence we see the importance of the institution ua- 
der its present form and the propriety of entering into that 
respectable fraternity for the purpose of correcting vice, 
and diffusing knowledge and philanthropy. 

But if this institation according to its original plaa 
and design be really good, if it be calculated to render 
mankind social and harmonious ; to make them honest 
and upright, true to God and their country, and to 
cement them together in the bonds of a virtuous affec- 
tion; then it will evidently follow that much care should 
be taken to prevent so good an institution from being 
corrupted. Feastsofcharity should never be turoed 
into licentious revels; nor temples of friendship into 
theatres of treachery. And to prevent these and other 
evils, to which lodges may be exposed, I beg leave to 
suggest to the fraternity three things. First. Caution, 
Secondly, Instruction. And thirdly, Disipline. 

First. In regard to the admission of members, 
much caution will be necessary, that you may not be 
imposed upon by improper characters. As it is the de- 
sign of freemasonry to create friendship ; to make pro- 
vision for the relief of poor and distressed brethren ; to 
inculcate a filial reverence for Almighty God; and to 
encourage those personal and social virtues, which 
adorn and dignify human nature, and render mankind 
peacful and happy; the doors of the lodge must, there- 
fore, be forever barred against manevolent, the profane, 
the idle, the seditious, and unruly of every description 
For all such persons would prove but spots in your 
feasts of charity. While feasting with you, and feed- 
ing without fear, they would spy out your liberty, i- 
terrupt your peaceful intercourse, trifle with your 
moral lectures, sow discord among brethren, and there - 
| by bring upan evil report upon the society, so ast 
‘counteract the benevolent purposes for which it was m- 
stituted. 
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Secondly, To preserve the purity of the order, In- 
struction is necesssary. Masters and officers therefore 
should make it their businessto pay particular atten- 
tion in lecturing, The mysteries of the craft are to be 
unfolded, and the moral inculeated. | Masons 
are not to be trained up in ignorance and vice. Their 
minds are to be enlarged, and improved. They are 
to be frequently reminded of their obligations to love 
and worship Almighty God, to acknowledge him as 
their sovereign lord and master ; tokeep his name sa- 
cred; and to gevern their lives by the unerring precepts 
of his word. “They must be tanght to be good men 
and true; to be sober, industrious and charitable, up- 
right in their dealings, and-peacable and benevolent in 
all their social intercourse. They are to be taught to 
walk in wisdom toward them that are without, making 
a diligentimprovement of their time and talents; and 
having their speech always with grace, seasoned with 
salt, that they may know how they ought to answer 
every man. They areto be admonished to avoid po- 
litical and religious disputes, together with all domes- 
tic broils and contentions, that they may live in love 
aud peace, having conscience void of offence, and :har- 
acters unspotted from the world. 

Thirdly, That there may he no spots in your feasts 
of charity, it will be necessary to attend to dis- 
ipline. 

It is to be expected that unworthy members will some- 
times creep into the lodge, notwithstanding all your 
caution, instruction and exertion to prevent them. And 
not only so, but persons, who were once regular may 
grow careless, and so yield to sinful indulgences, as 
greatly to affect the reputation of the order. These 
things will require discipline. Unruly members mast 
be reduced to order. Superifluities must be lopped 
off. The first rising of vice must be suppressed, 
Otherwise the lodge will resemble the field of the sloth- 
ful, or the vineyard of a man void of understanding, 
where-the stone wall is broken down, and the face 
thereof is overgrown with thorns and nettles. 

But in the exercise of disiplin much prudence will 
be requisite. Some will be corrected by a gentle rebuke 
while others may require severity. A proper discrim- 
ination therefore must be made. Such as have been 
guilty af a mere indiscretion must not be dealt with 
like wilfuland notorious offeaders, but must be ap- 
proached in all kind and compassionate offices of 
triendship; and if they pessessa masonic temper, their 
sensibility willbe affected by such an admonition, and 
their penitence manifested by aspeedy amendment. 

Others again, who have grown more hardened in 
wickedness, and have repeatedly rejected your affec- 
tionate remonstrances, you must approach with earn- 
estness, trembling for the reputation of the craft, and 
snatchingthem as brands from the burning. But if 
they will not suffer themselves to be reclaimed either 
by your gentle, or more zealous exertion, after having 
exhausted upon them in vain every expedient of refor- 
mation, you must remove them, as so many spots and 
nuisances, from the society 


MISCELLANY. 


THE AGE OF WONDERS. 
BY TIMOTHY TITTERWELL ESQ. 





I am afraid this great lubbe-, the world, will “prove a 
coekney.”’ 


My neighbor over the way, Colonel Swallowmore, 
thinks himself born in the age of wonders :—and no 
wonder he thinks so, for he reads the newspapers and 
believes them! It isastonishing how gravely the Col. 
gulps down every crude lump ef monstrous fudge the 
papers contain. Sea-serpents, crook-necked squashes 
consumption cured, talking pigs, and three-legged 
cats, are nothing to an appetite like his. He believes 
electioncering speeches and predictions of political 
quidnucs. All is fish that comes to his net. “These 
are tunes! Mr. Titterwell, these are times indeed '" 
says he to me, with a most rueful visage, as he lays 
down the newspaper—* What are we coming to! Peo- 
ple have got to such a pass! Something is certainly 
going to happen before long. I'm really, really fright- 
ened to think of it. There hever were such doings in 
my day. Positively I've got so now that I an’t sur- 
prised at any thing at all.”—And so he shakes his 
head, hitehes up his breeches, sticks his spectacles 
higher up on his nose, and reads the wonders of the 
day over again. 





Neat several times has this country been 
irretrievably ruined since I knew the Colonel. Seven 
times has the world come quite to an ead. Ninetten 
times have we had the hardest winter ever known 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. ‘T'wenty- 
one times there never was seen such a backward spting. 
Forty-seven times the approaching session of Congress 
has been one of uncommon interest; and thirteen 
thousand niuve hundred and sixiy-six times has death 
snatched away the best man upon earth, leaving mor- 
tals inconsolable and society with an immense void. 
The mental agitations he has undergone in pondering 
upon the ‘‘wonderful wonders” that spring up as plenty 
as grasshoppers inthis wonderful age, are not to be 
described ; for the Colonel takes an immense interest 
im public affairs, and cannot see the universe go to 
ruin about his ea:s without pangs of sympathy. 
Whatever mole-hill he stumbles upon, he makes a 
mountain of it. He thought the Salem Mill-dam 
absolutely necessary to the balance of power. and was 
certain the bridge over Peg’s Run was the only means 
of saving the nation. 

He went to bed in a great fright on reading in the 
paper that Emerson’s Spelling-book would overthrow 
the liberties of the country; and he was struck with 
the deepest alarm when he heard of the feud that had 
broken out between the Houses of Correction and 
Reformation abouta cart-load of chips. [shall never 
forget the anxiety that beset him last summer when 
the City council could not come to a choice about 
the Superintendent of Drains. The newspapers were 
full of the affair, and the Colonel, I verily believe, 
would have worried himself into a nervous fever had 
this alarming schism between the two branches of the 
city government been carried much farther. 

“A strange affair, Mr. Titterwell,a very mysterious 

affair,” said he. “There are some dark, under-ground 
manceuvres going on in this matter, depend upon it: 
and really the Mayor and Aldermen” here he 
turned up the whites of his eyes and shook his head. 
Heaven only knows what he thought of those great 
dignitaries However the affeir of the drains got 
through without any (great catastrophe to folks 
above ground, that’ ever I, could learn, and the 
Colonel's consternation subsided for that short 
time. 
Ali the world were going mad the other day about 
white mustard seed. ‘Pray Colonel,” said I, “what 
is white mustard seed to you or me? Can't we eat 
our bread and butter, and sleep till six in the morning, 
without troubling our heads about white mustard seed? 
Didn't we fight the battles ofthe revolution without 
white mustard seed! Did n't Samson carry off the 
gates of Gaza without white mustard seed? Didn't 
your blessed old grandmother knit stockings and live 
to the age of ninety witout white mustard seed? Then 
whats the use of minding the dolts .in the newspapers 
who tell you that white mustard seed is better than 
meat, drink and sunshine, and that we shall all 
die untimely deaths, unless we take white mustard 
seed?” 

The Colonel could not understand it :—it was a 
great mystery indeed,—butthe news apers were full 
of it, and he was convinced white mustard seed had 
something in it, that would come out in due time. 
White mustard seed, however, has had its day; and 
the Colonel has probaly taken to saw-dust, as I heard 
him talk of Dr. Graham last week. But of all mor- 
tals the Colonel is the most prone to sympathise with 
the unfortunate public uponthe loss of great men. 
I popped in upon him the day before yesterday, and 
found him lamenting a huge public calamity. Three 
great men had fallen in Israel:—an eminent clergyman, 
an eminent country representative, and an eminent 
dealer in salt fish on Long Wharf. The Colonel was 
triply dolorous upon the matter; society, business. 
politics, had suffered an immense loss,—a loss incu- 
rable irreparable, and so forth. I assured the Col. 
there was no great cause for apprehension, for the 
world was pretty sure toturn round once in twenty- 
four hours, whether great men died or lived. ‘The 
fact is, Colone',” said I,“ greatmen may die as fas 
as they please for aught I care. [ have not been frighteat 
ed by the death of one of them since an adventure the- 
happened to me in my ninth year, when I lived in that 
country.” 

“What is that? asked the Colonel. 

“T'll tell you,” said I. 

“On a certain day,— a day never to be forgotten by 





mie; néws artived in town that the Governor was dead. 

No sovereign prince, pontiff or petentate on the face 
ofthe earth, ever so gigantic and formidable 
to. my childish eyes, as that harmless gentleman the 

Governor assachusetts. Imagine the shock 

oceasioned by this announcement! Straightway the 
bells began tolling, people collected im groups, quid- 

nues scoured from place to place, gossips chattered, 

children gaped in dumb astonishment, and old women 
with dismal faces ran about croaking ‘the Governor is 

dead’ To me these things seemed to betoken the 

general wreck of nature, for how the order of the 

universe could subsist after the death of the Governor, 

was heyond my comprehension. I expected the sun 

and moon to fall, the stars to shoot from. their spheres, 

and my grandfather's mill-pond te upset. The hor- 
rible forebodings under which I lay down to sleep that 

night, are not to be imagined, and it was a Jong time 

ere | could close my eyes. -In the morning -I was 

awakened by a dreadful rumbling neise. -*Phe Go- 

vernor is dead!’ I exclaimed, starting up ina terrible 

fright. The noise continued: | listened, and discov- 

ered itto be nothing more than my old grandmother 

grinding coffee ! : 

“The effect of this prodigous anticlimax can hardly 
be imagined; never in my life was Iso puzzled and con- 
founded as at the first moment of this discovery. ° 
‘What!’ said I to myself, ‘is the Governor dead and yet 
people grind coffee?—Then it seems we are to eat our 
breakfast just as if nothing had happened. Isa great 
man of no more cansequence than this?’ A new ray 
of light broke in upon me; I fell to pondering upon the 
occurrence, and five minutes’ pondering®eompletely 
demolished the power supreme with which many a 
pompeous owl had stalked through my imagination. 
From that moment, governors,town clerks, selectmen, 
representatives justices of peace, and great people of 
every degree, lost nine tenths of their importance in 
my eyes, for I plainly saw the world could do without 
them. 

“How often in after life have applied the moral of 
this incident. How much moving eloquence and dire 
denunciation have I passed by with the remark—*T hat 
is a great affair, no doubt, but it won't stop a coffee 
mill.’ ” 
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From the Note Book of a Colonist. ‘ 
CAPTAIN JACK. 


In the year 1823, I was employed as overseer on a 
sugar plantation on the the east coast of the river De- 
merary, inSouth America. Early in that year an in- 
surrection broke out amongst the negroes, and the 
white servants on the estates were assembled at Stabroek 
the capital ofthe colony, embodied into a corps of 
riflemen, and brigaded in different parts of the country 
with the regular troops. 

It so happened that I was stationed with a patty of 
the——th regiment, commanded by Colonel : 
close to the propertyon which! had resided. I was 
thereby enabled to be of considerable use to the milita- 
ry authorities on several occasions, from my intimate 
knowledge ofthe localities of the neighbourhood and ot 
the character of the people by whom we were sur- 
rounded. 

The communication between the plantations on the 
coast and the town of Stabroek, is kept up by means ot 
small schooners, which carry weekly thither the prod- 
uce ready for shipping on board the merchantmen in 
the river, and return laden with coals, provisions, and 
other necessary supplies. These droghers, as they are 
called, are manned and commanded by negroes: to be 
a boat captain is a situation of great trust and emolu- 
ment, which is always filled by the best man on each 
estate. These boat-captains contrive to pick up a 
good deal of money by carrying letters and passengers, 
the profits arising from which is their perquisite. 

Whenever I had occasion to go to town, I generally 
gave the preference to a schooner belonging to Plan- 
tation Eugenia; she was the fastest boat on the coast, 
an@her commander, Captain Jack, was a smart, active, 
well-behaved feltow, whose popularity with white and 
black stood him in good stead ; for whenever it was 
known that the Eugenia schooner was to sail the other 
drogers had but a small chance a 

On one unlucky evening, soon after the insurrection 
broke out Captain Jack returned from Stabrok, with 
his boat full ofstrange negroes, who were cordially 
welcomed in the negro-yard of the Eugenia. That 











very night the dwelling house of Mr. Forester, the 








proprietor of the estate, was attacked, and burnt te the 
ground, and he himself only escaped at the cime, to 
die shortly afterwards of a fever brought on by the hard- 
ships he had been forced to undergo in concealing him- 
self from his quick-sighted enemies. For two days he 
lay without food or shelter in the cane-pieces, exposed 
to the seorching sun and heavy dews of a tropical cli- 
mate, and at night waded along the sea-shore, up to 
his neck in mud and water, until he reached the house 
of a friend near town, where he expired in a few days. 
Colonel—— wished te send notice of this outrage: to 
the officer commanding at Stabroek ; and, as Captain 
Jack’s character was above suspicion, he selected him 
to convey the express to town, and sent a serjeant on 
horseback to direct him to prepare to weigh immediate- 
ly. 
” ‘The man rode to the Eugenia, and went on board 
the schooner, which was lying high and dry onthe sand 
There was nobedy to take charge of her ; her sails and 
rigging were cut to pieces, her rudder burnt, her anchor 
and chain gone. Captain Jack was no where to be 
found. ‘The serjeant returned to Mahaica post, and 
made his report. Colonel sentforme. He told 
me that he was aware I was well acquainted with Jack; 
and that he was informed a sort of friendship existed 
between us,—il, indeed, in those days, a friendship 
could be said to exist between a negro and a white man; 
that I knew his haunts and connections; and that, if| 
anybody could find him, I eould. He said that he was 
now convinced that Jack was implicated in the crime 
committed on Plantation Eugenia, and that he would 
give me fifty joes to secure him,dead or alive before 
night. 

At this period the very existence of the colony was 
in a most critical position ; the numerical odds against 
the whites was as a hundred to one; the negroes 
equalled us in eourage, and surpassedus in animal 
strength and indurence; on the other hand we were 
armed, and possessed that confidence in each other, so 
essential in the hour of danger. We had also in the 
colony the regiment Colonel commanded, 
and a small detachment of artillery. 

From circumstances which had occurred during my 
residence on the east coast, I had acquired such a re- 
gard for friend"Jack, that [ declare I would soooner 
have been instrumental in arrresting any white man in 
the colony, withthe conviction which1 had in this 
case, that hisdeath would be the inevitable conse- 
quence of his apprehension. Still this was no time for 
a man to swerve from his duty, however painful it 
might be ; horrible atrocities had been committed by 
the insurgent negroes, and signal must be the punish- 
mentinflicted on the prepetrators, whenever they 
could be discovered. I therefore shouldered my rifle, 
and sallied forth, determined to do my best to appre- 
hend Jack ; not without a hope, however, that his well 
known sagacity and activity might render my exertions 
fruitless. 

I had hardly walked half a mile when, at an angle 
of the road, I came full on the very man of whom I 
had been sent in quest. I at once sprang forward, and 
sized him by the throat. His astonishment at this 
unfriendly greeting from me was so great, that he made 
no resistance whatever. My uniform showed that I 
was on duty,and his conscience probably apprised 
him ofthe cause of this hostile proceeding on my 
part. 

Colonel————has sent for you, Jack,” sail I.“ I 
trust you will be able to account for the state in which 
your boat was found, when he wished yout take his 
despatches to town.” 

Jack made no reply, but shook his head mournfully. 
I mentioned t» him to walk on before me towards the 
military post. He did so. Presently he stopped and 
turned round. Seeing that I unslung and cocked my 
rifle. he said. 

“Massa Edward, suppose Jack run away, you no 
shoot him?’ . 

‘*That I most certainly will, Jack. I have been or- 
dered to convey you dead or alive to Mahica, you shall 
go thither. I am sorry for you from the bottom of my 
heart, for lam sure you have been unwillingly com- 
pelled to join in the destruction of Mr. Forster's prop- 
erty.” 

We soon reached the post, where I delivered over 
my prisoner to the guard. He was instanly taken 
before Colonel———— and several other udicers, and I 
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of reposing myself, but to see how 
friend Jack would fare. nw 2 th time had clapeed, 
I grew tied of waiting, and shouldering my rifle, was 
walking out of the gate, when Colonel——— advanced 
at the front of the gallery before the officers’ apart- 
ments, and exclaimed in an angry tone, 

** Where the h—II are you going to, sir? How dare 
you leave your prisoner without orders?” 
“T thought, colonel, that my duty had been ended 
when I delivered my prisoner to the guard.” 

“Did you, by——, sir. remain where you are, and 
I'll soon convince you of the contrary.” 

He then returned into the house for a moment, and 
reappeared followed by the other officers, and by Jack. 
who walked slowly down the steps towards me, while 
the colonel and his friends remained leaning over the 
front of the gallery. 

“ Now, Sergeant,’. continued Colonel 
place your prisoner on his knees, with his face towards 

ou.” 
F Jack knelt down— nota muscle of his countenance 
quivered—he was entirely naked, and was remarkably 
muscular and well-made man. He looked like a fine 
bronze statue. Both he and I knew perfectly well 
that hislife was foreited, and thathe was about to 
die; but nether of us was prepared for what follow- 
ed 





“Fall back ten paces,” roared Colonel——. 

I obeyed. 

“ Now shoot your prisoner through the heart.” 

I was horror-stricken. Well aware that poor Jack's 
hours were numbered, I had never contemplated the 
possibility of being compelled my selfto become his 
executioner in cold blood. I knew, moreover that 
Colonel had no right to make ine carry the sen- 
tence of the drum-head court-martial into effect. I 
was a civilian, a volunteer, and anon-commissioned of- 
ficer; and, from the various services which my local 
knowledge had enabled me to render him, I had no 
reason to expect such brutal treatment at his hands. 

As soon as I could recover from my astonishment 
and horror, I advanced towards the gallery in order to 
remonstrate with the colonel. He turned away from 
me, and called to the officer of the guard to send two 
men forward. The men stepped out, and at his com- 
mand cocked their pieces and levelled them at me. 
Colonel then said to them, 

“ I am going to give my orders to that damned mu 
tineer. If he does not obey them instantly, shoot him. 
Now, Sergeant, make ready—present—fire !" 

Jack sprang to his feet, and fell dead on his face.— 
My bullet had pierced his brain: 

Colonel tossed the purse containing the reward 
offered for Jack's apprehension on the groand, close 
by his dead body, and walked cooly into the house. ob- 
serving, that until the Volunteers and Bucks formed 
some idea of military disipline from experience, they 
would give more trouble than assistance to the regu- 
lars. 

He lived to see the day when he gladly would have 
exchanged his whole regiment for ascore of good rifles; 
yet he lived not long,—for three days after the tragedy 
which I have here related, he attempted, against our 
advice to pursue a body of negroes into the bush, 
with the whole force at Mahaica, unaccompanied either 
by volunteers or Indians. His men, encumbered by 
their heavy clothing ard aceoutrements, exhausted by 











rain which flooded the savannahs, fell an easy prey to 
their naked enemies. Not more than a dozen escaped 
to tell the tale of their defeat. Colonel K. received 
a musket shot which broke his thigh. He fell alive 
into the hands of his enemies. They had heen Cap- 
tain Jack’s comrades and friends, and horribly they a- 
venged his death. 


RIVAL TO THE DAGUEREOTYPE. 


If we believe the German 
Berlin, has invented a machine for obtaining correct 
copies of oi! colored pictures, which is no less ingenious 
than the Daguerreotype. For some years a little 
slender man, whose attire denoted poverty, was ob- 
served in the Museum of Berlin, where he was to be 
seen every week. Instead of walking through the 
galleries and examining the various paintings, he was 
always in the Flemish room, stationed before the same 
picture, a portrait of Rembrandt. He would remain 








the heat, and bewildered by the ttemendous torrents of 


apers, Leipmann, of 
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and his eyes fixed upon the picture. ’ 
This was ascribed to eccentricity, whilst it was « 


serious and singular stud wna toa discovery whic! 
will form an era in the etary painting. M. 


Leip- 
mann was itating upon the invention of a machine 
for reproducing oil paintings; and after ten years o! 
ring labor he has succeeded beyond all expee- 
tation.—At his residence are to be seena hundred 
copies of that very head of Rembrandt, all of them o! 
scrupulous resemblance to another. How he has 
achieved this is his own secret.—When one considers 
wat privations he must have suffered in realizing his 
idea, one cannot help wishing that his efforts may be 
rewarded. With the assistance of a trast-worthy maid 
servant, he has labored for many years, night and day, 
making sealing was at night to procure a livelihood.— 
The most surprising circums‘ance is, that he did no: 
previously make a complete copy of the picture b: 
conveyed it home by parts, as he had it in his mind after 
visiting the Museum. 

Thus, on one day was an eye, on another the 
nose, on the third alock of hair that he took home, 
which must have required whole years for the corn 

pletion of his wah, Sle has po with his machine 
ia one of the rooms ofthe Royal Museum, and ia 
presence of the directors, 110 copies of Rembrand!'s 
portrait, painted by himself—a picture the copying 0. 
which ‘n the usual way presents the utmost diffe! 

ties, according to the opinion of all painters. Leip 

man’s copies are said to be perfect, and to give the mos: 
delicate shades of the color. He asks but a louis d'or 
fora copy. His invention excites universal admir 

ation. 





A distressing scene, we learn from the Brockville 
Recorder, recently occurred at atrial at Perth, Uppe: 
Canada. The prisoner was indicted for the murder 0: 
his son-in-law. The scene is thus described: 
“During the investigation, the widow of the decea« 
ed, who was at the same time the daughter of the pr: 
soner, was on the partofthe defence, brought into 
court to be sworn. She appeared in mourning—puale, 
thin, and gready discomposed; and it was only with ex 
ertions on her part, that she could keep compose: 
enough to speak; however, nothing very material was 
elicited trom her. Her feelings ‘frequently overcame 
her, and she burst out into loud sobs, at one of which 
times she cast her eyes upon the prisoner, and screcch 
ed “ father, father.” The court of course ordered her 
removal; she had to pass her father, to whom she ex 
tended her hand, in the midst of her sobs and shricks 
of “father, father!’? The old man, in tears, reached out 
his hand to his widowed daughter; the hand which 
at the instignation of his heart, had been the means 
alike of her misery and his own—she received it, and 
was taken away. The scene was tragical, and thoug! 
between these humble individuals, bro’t the the tears 
to many an eye.” 





A MISTAKE. 


A doctor, on calling upon a gentleman who ha! 
been some time ailing, put a fee into the patient's 
hand, and took the medicine himself which he had 

pared for the sick man; he was not sensible of 
ite caver till he found himself getting il!, and the pa- 
tient getting better. 


LEGAL ELOQUENCE. 

A young backwoods lawyer lately concluded his ar. 
gument in acase of quare clausium frigit, with the 
following sublime burst :—‘I/, gentlemen of the jury, 
the defendant’s hogs are permitted to roam at large 
over the fair fields of my client, with impunity and 
without pokes—then—yes, then, indeed, have our 
forefathers fought, and bled, and died, in vain !” 


Gigantic Umbrella.—An umbrella of the extraci! 
inary dimensions of 64 feet in circumference, gaily 
fringed,and standing 12 feet high,has been exhibited 3) 
Bristol, England. It was made for one of the African 
Kings, and is to be sent out by the firstship. tis said 
that this monster umbrella is for the purpose of screon- 
ing the King from the sun, when in consultation wi! 
his Ministerst.i 

A Ducking.—Mr. Paulin and the lady who acco:n- 
panied him in his ballon excursion, landed in the mid- 
dle of the Delaware—the queerest place to land on that 

















lingered in the guard room, ostensibly for the purpose 


there for hours together, his hands behind his back, 





we ever heard of. 
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POPULAR TALES. 


For the Anitten Masonic Register and Literary Companion. 
FRANK LYTTLETON. 


Frank was wandering home from the house of Gerry 
after the relation of these particulars, which gave him 
anew subject tommse on. It wasa fine moonlit eve- 
ning. and he had set himself down oma slight eminence 
among some trees, at some distance from the sight of 
the houses He had been here an hour, his mind 
conning o'er the various thingshe had just heard, which 
opened to him anew era in the life of his beloved, and 
pieturing to himself many delightful dreams of future 
happiness, when he was startled by the crackling of 
a limb, and just as he turned to see the cause of the 





'go, remain here with me, our menare sufficient to pro-|atoms. You are right, Frank, exclaimed Gerry 





noise, a tomahawk whistled past his head and stuck in 
the tree against which he had been leaning; and look- 
ing up at the same time, he saw a tall savage in all the 
accoutrements peculiar to them when on a hostile ex- 
pedition, approaching him with speed, having a glisten- 
ing knife in his hand which appeared at that time his 
only weapon. Frank was totally unarmed, an as this 
was a new and certainly an unexpected situation to be 
placed in, he knew not what to do, and consequently 
tor the moment did nothing; but bethinking himself, 
he wrenched the tomahawk from the tree, and stood 
with it raised prepared for the combat. ‘The Indian 
was within twenty feet of him, but contrary to Frank's 
expectation he dodged behind the nearest tree, seem- 
ing to decline the comba’. Frank was in no mood to 
wait for him, and little heeding the manner of his | 
withdrawal, sprung into the open moonlight and rush-| 
ed down the hill, soon reached the house breathless 
with haste; relating his adventure and displaying the 
proof of it which be had still retained. When he ar-| 
rived at the house, he was surprised to behold a great 
bustle—all the laborers, seven or eight in number, be-| 
ing gathered into the house and evidently preparing it 
for defence. It seems Gerry, while looking for his cows, | 
had caughta glimpse of a crouching savage beneath «| 
bush in the edge of the forest, and hastened immediate- | 
ly to the mansion to give the alarm. Rumors had a 
day or two before reached them of straggling parties of 
Indians lower down the river, who had committed their 
depredations, killing and burning wherever their small 
numbers made it possible. Discovering then in this 
manner, the presence of these prowlers, they knew they 
had no time to lose, as they were certain of an attack 
before day break. They were too well acquainted | 
with the nature of their enemy, not to make the most| 
active and enegetic exertionsto save theirlives and fa-| 
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tion. Seating himself by her side, Frank took her| approaching the otherside. Gerry was for calling the 
hand gently in his, and drawing her closer to him, im-| men immediately to this place but Frank had a plan of 
printed a kiss upon her pale cheek, while he parted his own in view, which he imparted to his companion, 
the dishevelled locks from her forehead. Do no: fear, by which they could if they -succeeded accomplish 
Mary, be said, the Being who has brought us to enjoy |their purpose of defence better alone and in silence.— 
so many bright hours together, and who has protected | This was to strew a large quantity of powder upon the 
us thus far; he will protect us from these savages, | floor of the little outer room and as their situation ena- 
trusting my fate toHum, Iwill do allin your defence | bled them to work unseen while at the same time they 
which mortal can do. Mary looked into his face with | could notice every movement of the assailants, nothing 
tearful eyes—you will not, you cannot expose yourself| was easier than to wait till the roof was covered with 
to the merceless attack of these monsters? oh,do not|their enemies and blow the whole room 





to 


tect the house. That is im;oisible Fian\1e,lied, 1 and ina few moments the necessary preparatiens 
cannot remain inactive while the house of my benefac-| were made. In this state of things they waited in si- 
tor and most of all while youare in danger. Only say | lence looking anxiously for the opportunity to bring on 
that your prayers shall accompany me and I will trustin | this catastrophe which was not long wanting, for soona 
God to escape unhurt. But should it please him that, t uted head peered over the edge of the roof and 
my life should be given up and you preserved, say that|/thenthe body of asavage was drawn carefully up 
sometimes you will reflect with sorrow upon the fate}and successively another and a third till there wer: 
of the young stranger who would have lived to bless, | five dark forms eroucning as they undoubtedly suppos- 
but diedto save you. In alltheir previous intimacy,ed unseen uponthe roof. At this moment they al! 
there scarcely a day had passed without betraying by| gave an instantaneous shout and rushed for the win- 
looks and token the mutual feelings which neither at-|dow. But it was their death-song, for in a moment 
tempted to conceal, yet hitherto as if by a tacit agree-| they were all flying in the air and dropping mangled 
ment that had never talked about or confessed imjand dismembered and a heap of ruin. The explosion 
words their attachments. But now when a few -hours| was so violent that it jarred the whole house, as if it 
might seperate them forever, Frank felt that such a) were all going, but did no real injury. Frank was mo- 
declaration from her own lips would nerve him to the} mentarily stunned and thrown upen the ground.— 
combat and prepare hin for any change. . When he} Here let us revertto our heroine. Impelled by her 
thus addressed her, pressing her hand warmly in his, anxiety an account of her father and Frank, she was 
she looked at him with glistening eyes not knowing! just passing trom the door where we left her, and open- 
whatshe said could only reply “I will, will.” At this }ed the door in time to see Frank fall, as she sapposed 
moment all further conversation was cut short dead to the floor. Unconscious of danger at such a 
by wyell that arose on every side of the mansion at) moment, she rushed up to him and Frank a minute 
once, the startling demoniac how! of the savages. He | or two after awoke fromthe stunning effect of the ex- 
elapsed her in his arms, and after a lingering embiace | plosion to see the tall chief, yet conspicuous by his 
aud a long and clinging pressure of the lips, he burst | sash, in the act ofseizing Mary inbis grasp, waile ano- 
way and joined the men. The band of prowlers that therwas alreaay coping with Gerry. In a moment 
uow rushed upon the house numbered a little less than Frank was on his feet as lively as ever, besides his pis- 
a dozen. They had laid their scheme so as to attack tols, he had no arms except a large old sword which 
the house at every entrance at the same time. What had been found in the house and which he had buck- 
was then their disappointment and rage to find every led on almost in sport. He rushed upon the savage 
entrance fortified, and their intended victims in prepa- who kept him off with hisknife and kept retreating his 
ration for their attack. ‘To the main entrance where object, appearing to carry off his prey at all hazard.— 
the men had principally stationed themselves, there; Frank could not use his pistols fearmg to wound the 
came four or five savages rushing on with shouts and captive instead of the enemy and his sword he could 
yells directly towards the door; the fiend like expres-, hardly use and every attempt to grapple with his sa- 
sion of the countenance plainly visible in the moon- vage opponeut was defeated by the brandishing of his 
light. Among them was one who seemed to be their; knife. But he was not inclined to act only on the 
chief, who was conspicuous for his height and bold-| defensive, he drew a tomahawk from his beit, and hur- 
ness, a3 well as by a large white sash around his waist. | ling it at our hero, he sawthe movement just in time 
Having in a moment gained the door, they werethrown to spring aside, as it went whistling by his ear and 


milies, as well astheirproperty if possible. Most of | into confusion and indecision by the unexpected bar to 


the men had been often engaged with the samme foe,| their progress and while they were hudling together, 


and went to work with alacrity, though not without tre-|to make a united effort to foice an entrance; four or 
pidation. They gathered all the families into the man-| five shots were discharged into their midst. They ran 
sion, collected their cattle and then set to work to for-| off, yelling with rage, and dragging the bodies of two 
tify the house. They scoured up four rusty fowling| of their comrades afier them. By this time those who 
pieces that they had brought from the garret. The} had attempted the attackon other sides of the house 


clashing through the window beyond. Still Frank 
pressed hjm closely and asthe savage made a despe- 
jrate lunge at him with his knife, he returned the com- 
| plement if not with equal skill at least with equal effect, 
| by fetching a quick sweep of his hanger upon the out- 
stretched arm of the savage. The arm fell dangling 
,at his side and the knife dropping to the ground. Frank 


women were busy running bullets, and the men barri-| 
cading all entrances, making conveniences for firing | 
out of the chamber windows if necessary. The whole | 
scene presented to the eye of Frank as he bustled 
round among the rest, was full of pleasurable excite 

ment, though there was one cause of f ar—for the pre- 
cious jewel within the walls. He could not suffer 
himself to think that perhaps before morning light, her 
curling locks might be dangling from the belt, of a 
savage warrior, or she herself led into ruthless captivi- 
ty, still he could not deny that there was a possibil t , 
nay for aught he knewaprobability, that such might te 
the case. Asthese thoughts intruded themselves, he 
felt that he would have faced a whole tribe in her de 

fence, andthink her safety cheaply bought with the 

poor sacrifice of his life. 

Although the men suspected thatthe band which were 
lurking for their destruction «0 ild be but small, they 
knew that the danger was imminent, and that the 
greatest exertion and firmness was necessary. Mr. D 
was continually among his men, consulting and co 
operating withthem. It was considerabiy past mid 
might when they had completed the necessary prepara 
tions, and they now waited in anxous suspense for the 
attack which they were sure would be made befor: 
morning. Frank now retired to an inner room te have 
one more interview with her towards whom, since. the 
appearance of this unexpected danger, all his medita- 
tions had been directed. He found her in tears, 








though he soon ascertained that it was no selfish emo- 


had retreated and joined the rest. For half an hour| snatched the knife and siezed the savage by the throat 
no more noise was heard by those within the house,|A tremendous oath was uttered by the seeming Indian 
and nothing stirring in sight, but they watched the)in plain English, as he felt his arm disabled, and relin- 
more guardediy as they were confident, the Indians | quishing his prey he grasped Frank also by the throat 
would employ next some cunning stratagem. Accor-|and with hisother haud attempted to throw him to 
dingly after a time several dark bodies were discovered |the ground. Inatwinkling, the knife was in his brezst, 
crawling along towards the place of their first attack, | to the hilt, and as he staggered back, Frank repeated 
but extremely slowly and keeping behind fences or any the blow, which proved asettler, and his enemy lay 
thing in their way to protect them from the fire of the/ upon the ground at the side of her who was aminute 
men, the bitter effects of which they had once felt.—, before his captive. All this passed much quicker than 
\t another wing of the house was an entrance over)I have related it, andasit had all been done under the 
which was raised a small roof forming alittle room) shade of the house, and in comparative silence, and 
which joined upon the house,though not se firmly but moreover aseath one was busy with his own enemr, 
that it might be easily seperated. By climbing upon| Frank had as we have seenbeen obliged to fight it our 
“his | ttle roof access to the windows above might be) unassisted, But at this moment Gerry came up to 
sasily gained. This was too tempting advantage for, him, pointing at the body of the Indian with whom he 
the Indians to overlook or despise. Accordingly Frank | had been engaged, on the ground, though by the blood 
‘appening to be near this station with Gerry at his side, | that trickled down his face, it seemed that he had been 
hey kept a sharp lookout and were soon aware of 4 or, Jess fortunate than Frank in escaping unwounded.— 
) savages carefully approaching in the shadow of the, ‘The Indian dog,” says he. ‘*We_ had a tough one, 
yuilding towards thisvery place. They saw at once| but my old Barlowe settled the job for him at last.”— 
hat their design would be probably to force themselves| They both now carried the insensible Mary into the 
iato the house above having been so signally disap-| house, as several more savages were already rushing to 
pointedia do'nzso below. Occasional y shots were | the scene of the explosion. The men within were drawn 
now fired by the men fromthe place where the main) by the same circumstance to the place where Frank 
body often had stationed themselves, and returned by; and Gerry, had been placed and comprehended the 


the savages. Fraek and his companion were now at| whole ata glance. They made short work of the res’. 
no loss to conceive that the attack ofthe Indians on that) The savages had all collected on this side of the house 

side where the firing then was, was a mere feint to draw| not more tian four or five in the whole, and were inde } 
away the attention ofthe besiged from those who were | cisive whether to flee or make another attack, when the 











men rushed out without ceremony, discharging a volly, 
that swept off half their number, and the rest fled w 
out so muchas remaining to return the fire. They 
hid now no more fears, and gathering up several bo- 
dies of their foes that were lying stretched around, 
they returned within the house happy and thankful for 
their great deliverance, The Indian chief was still 
alive though bleeding profusely and in- a faint voice, 
and much to their astonishment, and in good English, | 
requested to be laid upon a bed, and requesting the) 
presence of Mr. D——alone, the old gentleman went} 
in wondering. at all this, but still more at what followed. | 
* You see before yon, he said, though in the guise 
aad the company of savages, one whom you hav®| 
known in fo’ mer times, and who is-now paying the pe-| 
nalty of wrongs committed upou you and yours. You 
cannot have forgotten Serle,”—and as ifthe name re- 
cilled even to his own mind, anguish that was over- 
powering, he sank back for a while exhausted, but soon 
regaining strength he recalled the whole history of his 
former plotsand his subsequent joining with the In- 
dians. He was. passing through this place with his 
company of Indians on a predatory excursion, when he 
by chance saw Mr. D ,and at once knew him. He 
had induced his Indians followers to attack the house, 
inten ling to avenge himself fully for all former slights, 
by destroying the house and getting possession of the 
daughter, which was his chief objegt. But he was 
nowa dying man and had only time to ask forgiveness 
of Mr. D , and goto a higher tribunal. We have 
.ho more to relate except to say that Frank spent all 
his vacations till he graduated at the house of Mr. 
D——, and having acquired his profession, he became 
himself master of the house which retained the same 
fair mistress it had previously possessed. 











Scropr. 
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CHARACTER. 
For the Amoaienn Miasovic Register a ir L terary Companion, 
YA) Ue th 


Youth is the time for improvement, for strict men- 
tal discipline—and for the acquisition of nameless other 
requisites, which tend directly to form the character, 
and lay asolid p r nazent foucdation for future emin- 
ence either in the religious or literary world. ‘Theim- 
portance of its being accomplished in the spring time 
of life when the youthful miad is susceptible of the 
le ist imj re sic n, every in elligent person is fully aware. 
Every day experience teache; us that the age of man- 
hood, amid tronbles, anxieties, and perplexing cares, is 
not a proper time forthe cultivation of those talents 
which have been assizgnelis; but for the application 
of them to whatever profession or business we m ty pur- 
sue. I would not be understood to say, that improve- 
ment cannot be made by those advanced in age; but 
that this should in a great measure be done before he 
Taunches upon the tempestuous sea of life—before he 
knows what it is to depend upon himself for support. 
Ifthe youth neglects this, there is great probability he 
will fall a prey to the f s:in. tio 1s, gJittering toys, and 
pomp of the world, when he shall kave arrived ata 
more mature age, and it length be swal J up in the 
vortex with scarcely time to take a farewell conscience 
smiting look at mis spent hours. 

It is evident the young will never advance cne step 
towards mental cultivation unless they rightly value 
time, unless they feel the importance of improving it as 
it should be. The youth whose mind is bent on plea- 
sure, whose whole time is spent in the pursuit of it, 
thinks not his wasted hours will cause a panz when old 
age shall come upon him. Hedoes not reflect that 
the wheel of time is swiftly rolling him onward to the 
grave, that resting place ofall mortals. If he did, 
what a change would there be in his conduct—what a 
change would there be in the conduct ofall our youths. 
The evanescent toys and pleasures which so much en- 
giged their attention would be totally abolished. The 
fase nating charms that are so strongly wound around 
their hearts, and are as dear to them as their life-blood, 
would be snapped and scattered to the four wind 


heaven. Whodoes nof at ore: perceive the hh ‘ppy 


change that would be wrought to the community at, ty his soul will begin to contract, what anigardly dis- 
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cal sun. But how differentis the ease. This heaven- 
ly picture is but a representation of what be, 

promtitude of action becomes our most diniageishing 
characteristic. Go visit him who well nigh numbers 
four score aad ten, ; 


‘Who never had a dozen thoughts 
In all his life. And never changed their course; 
But told them o’er, each in its customed place, 
From morn till night, fom youthto hoary age, 
Lilde above the ox that grazed the field, 

His reason rose; so weak his memory, 

The name his mother called him by, he scarce 
Remembered; "— Pollok. 


I say, visit such an one, and he will present to you a 
picture of age without youthful improvement—a dreary 
barren life devoid ef allthose fine feelings which ele- 
vate the soul and draw out the affections ofthe heart 
in their greatest intenseness towards a Supreme Being. 
This is the deplorable condition of an innumerable 
number even in this our enlightened land. Who will 
pretend to deny but that these ignorant men, if they 
had etched in the buoyant part of life, this inestimable 
sentence upon their hearts—time is precious—might 
‘have superceded Franklin or Newton in disclosing to 
the world the beauties of nataral philosophy. They 
did as many are now doing, amassing their wealth, de- 
voting themselves to pleasure, and | may even add, 
intoxication—all ef which are strong barriers to the 
entrance of knowledge, and more particularly the true 
gospel religion. 

The difficulties which may plead why they do not 
adorn their minds and advance in intellectual education 
are nore imaginary thanreal. Among the excuses, 
poverty stands at the head, though it is indeed the last 
|and least apology that should be made. This objection 
will vanish it seems to me by a mere cursory glance 














at those who have risen fromthis state to places of 


eminence andtrust. Jonas King the great traveller, 
and divine, whose name is known toa great extent 
throughout the United States and very extensively in 









now does. W: of joys was not 
made for him, ‘acourt was not for him, 
the and the mob Cid not meet his 
ear, nor did they impede his onward march to fame.— 


labors were not confined to this nation; but he at- 
tempted to plant the standard of the king under whom 
he fought upon the very spot where he was rejected 
and despised when uponearth. He sat down by the 
cold streams of Babylon where the harp of the captive 
Jew was hung upon the willow, and wept like a child. 
The trembling hand of the afflicted Israelite could not 
sweep from its strings the heavenly melody of better, 
happier days. “He could not sing one of Zion's songs, 
for the effort woke within him affecting remembrances 
of home, and native land. ‘He wept when he remem- 
bered Zion.’” He visited that once magnificent city, 
Jerusalem, in its ruins; and preached where Pau! the 
apostle raised his voice. This is the same man that 
relied upon the charity and kindness of others for sup- 
port. This isthe same man that was bornin yonder 
dwelling of poverty. Would that many such habita- 
tions might send forth a Jonas King. If we look the 
world through, we shal] see that nearly all who have 
woven a wealth of fame for their brows, have arisen 
from very low circumstan¢es. 
To be continued. 
THE GATHERER. 

EFFECTS OF LAUGHTER ON THE CIRCU- 
LATION OF THE BLOOD. 


The deep inspirations and the short and frequent 
expirations made in the act of laughing, have a direct 
influence on the heart, increasing the quantiy of blood 
within its cavities in the same manner as the quantity 
within these is increased by muscular contractions. 
This condition of the heart, as might be anticipated, 
will vary in proportion to the violence and duration of 
the paroxysms of laughter. When these are moder- 
ate, the mind is only exhilerated, or, to use a common 











the Eastern continent, was the son of poverty. His 
parents were severely burdened with indigence, ‘yet 
they were destined to send forth a son penniless and 


destitute of ail the-necessaries of life to become a shin-| 


ing ornamentin the world. 
tion to him—no hindrance to the cultivation of his 
mental powers—he went forward with an impetus, 
every young man should, and is now promulging the 
i glad tidings of salvation to the benighted heathen.— 
In the early part of his life we see him travelling miles 
to obtain an education without one friend to aid him, 
and relying solely upon the charity of the teacher to 
whom he had introdaced himself. Thisis the manner 
in which that noble man first commenced: his career, 
,and similar to this have many of our most distinguished 
|persoouges. tiorace was born in an obscure little 
cottage in Venusia now called Venosa, near Rome.— 
Poveriy attenced him foralongtin e and af er struge ling 
through innumerable difficulties he became a prom- 
\nent character at the court of the king. He found 
| time to compose his admirable odes, even with the mul- 
titude of duties at court attending upon him. Shak- 
|speare carried this mark of genius. He was the son of 
}a butcher, and in his youth scene-shifter to a theatre ; 
| but soon afier he swayed the stage with his innimitatle 
| productions. 
| Milton, through want, was compelled to sell his Pa- 
_radise Lost for the paltry sum of five pounds. Frank- 
lin rose from a printer’s boy to the immortal philoso- 
| pher. 
| Sufficient have been mentione | to establish the point, 
ithat porerty is no hindrance to mental cultivation. | 
| will now proceed to show that poverty is generally, in- 
\deed I may say always, an advantage. The youth who 
|is placed in affluent circumstances and rolls in wealth, 
jdees not value time—does notsee the importan¢e of 
jan education to that extent, he would if the réverse 
|was hislot. He places his dependence upon pedigree 
|and money, while the other relies upon his own exer- 
|tion. If you wish to spoil a child, to unfit him forall 


Poverty was no obstruc- 


of| usefulness in the world, place before him the prospect 


o*an immense foriuie. Then mark with what rapidi- 


large?—who does not see that this world would be very | position he willhave. It is more than probable he will 


nearly allied to that paradise above’ Instead of groping 
in ignorance, the blazing light of truth would fling is 
radiance into every.corner of the earth. Error ard 
superstition would Vanish like shadows beneath a verti- 


tarn outa wretched spendthrift, a beggar, or something 
infinitely worse. In the case of Jonas King, I believe 


expression, * the heart becomes joyful ;” but if laugh- 
|ing be increased or prolonged beyond certain limits, a 
| series of effects, more or less injurious, frequently su- 
pervene. Painin the cardiac region and headache then 
come on, and if the paroxysms be immoderate, the 
quantity of blood propelled into the brain is such, that 
the intellectual powers become greatly excited, and 
sometimes to such a degree as to cause their tempora- 
ry aberration. Even convulsions follow immoderate 
fits of laughter, and I have known death take place 
from excessive laughter caused by titillation. A dis- 
turbed action of the heart is usually observed in those 
affected with hysterics, which may account for the 
paroxysm of laughter, the risus sardonicus, the hiccup 
and all the more remarkable ;henomena which are 
characteristic of that disease. Laughter, indeed, 
greatly disturbs a heart already irritable. This was 
strikingly exemplified in a person who had a disease 
of the =. and whe could not indulge in laughing 
without the increased action of the heart by which it 
was accompanied, always causing violent headache.— 
Wardrop on Diseases of the Heart. 





ROB ROY MACGREGOR. 

When this chieftain was on his death-bed a gen- 
tleman whom he had reason to consider as an enemy 
came to see him. On being requcs‘ed to admit him to 
his bed-side, he said, ‘No enemy shall see Roh Roy 
in the posture of defeat. Raise me up; put on my 
clothes, buckle on my arms, then admit him.’ He was 
obeyed: the guest was received with cold civility by 
the dying man, and in a short time departed. ‘Now’ 
said Rob Koy—now help me to bed and call in the 
piper.’ The piper appeared, Rob Rey shook hands 
with him, and desired him to play ‘Cha tuile mi 
tuileadgh,’ and not cease while he contifued to 
breathe. He soon expired, with the voice of war 
pealing around him. 





MISCONCEPTION. 


Asa canal boat was passing under a bridge, the 
captain gave the usual warning, ‘Look out!" whena 
little Frenchman, who, was in the cabin obeyed the 
order by popping his head out of the window, which 
received a severe thump by coming in contact with 
a pillar of the bridge. He drew it back ina great pet, 





ifhe had not been born comparatively ina hovel, his|and exclaimed, ‘*Dese Americans say lookout when dey 
name would never have shone with that brilliancy it means look in.” 
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rank in the well contested field ofcompetition. In or 


- «CRITICONS™. 





[The following biting criticism, is from the South-|? 


ern Literary Messenger. The editor handles Willis 
without mittens. Willis may be said to be fairly on 
the road to the temple, of—Brummelism. } 


N. P. WILLIS. 


Literary readers are, for the most part, apprised, that 
the gentleman whose name heads this article, (ho, as 
a writer of both prose and poetry, has acquired no in- 
considerable distinction,) has recently united with Dr. 
Porter in the establishment of a new periodical in N. 
York with the title of the “Corsair.” As was to be 
e <pected in that great emporium of fashion and novelty 
as well as of commerce, this paper, aided by the repu- 
tation of its editors, has su ldenly sprung into the full 
maturity of patronage, aud promises to hold a high 


der, we presume, to render its pages more attractive, 
Mr. Willis embarked early in the summer for Eng- 
Jand, on a voyage of literary picarooning; and since his 
arrival there, has regularly supplied the “*Corsair” with 
contributions under the somewhat untasteful title of 
“Jottings down in London.” These consist, for the 
most part, of scraps and gleanings, picked up by the 
writer from his old familiar haunts inthe English me- 
tropolis, are, many of them, strikingly descriptive of 
the manners, fashions, and follies of that “‘Great Ba- 
bel.” We haveread them as f ris No. IV.,and whilst 
it is admitted they contain much of the force, piquancy 
and original:'ty which distinguish the author's prose 
compositions, they are by no means free from the af- 
fectation, puerility, an egotism, that have likewise mar- 
red especially his latter writings. That we do not 
point out these faults and blemishes without reasona- 
ble cause, we instance, in proof of the writer's affecta- 
tion, the everlasting straining after epigrammatic smart- 
ness and point, the profuse sprinkling of French and 
Italian quotations, and the constant introduction of 
phrases peculiar to particular classes and professions, 
which are any thing but pure English; and we certain- 
ly do not regard it as otherwise than puerile in Mr. 
Willis gravely to inform his readers through the pages 
of the *Corsair,” that Count D’Orsay had formed an 
alliance to introduce the white cravat into fashion— 
that the latter’s “beauty isin high preservation—his 
life altogether reformed—his diet milk, and is hour of 
retiring to bed ten o'clock, P. M.” That “Lady 
Blessington’s different carriages, are each, in their style 
the most beautiful turn-cuts in England’—that the 
“Crack-men ride without martingals, and the best turn- 
outs aredriven without a check rein”—that the queen's 
riding hat is not becoming, owing to the shape of her 
nose, andthat her majesty, when in full gallop, is apt 
to hold her mouth open. Theseare but few of the 
very important similar items of information with which | 
the republicans of New York are amused and enlight- 
ened. Itis possible thatthe exquisites and ‘crack- 
men” of old Gotham may relish such diet, but for oar- 
selves we confess that our appetites would incline us to 
prefer more simple and solid food. 

The sin of egotism is too glaring throughout these 
London jottings, to escape the most careless observer. 
Without a superabundance of charity, a person might 
well suppose that the end and aim of the author was 
to celebrate hisown achievements and illastrate his 
own importance in the circles of high life. Indeed 
Mr. Willis’s personal vanity so constantly throws him 
into the foreground of his own pictures, that itis often 
unpleasant, if not painful, to contemplate them. In 
representing the great difficulty of procuring admission 
to ““Almack’s,”—the sanctum sanctorum of Londen 
fashion—he fails not to inform us that the Lady Pa- 
tronesses (whe we shrewdly suspect are a silly set of! 
beldames,) had favored him with a ticket; nor does he! 
conceal the boast, that in that mysterious inner temple 
of exclusiveism, he, Mr. N. P. Willis, felt quite at) 
home in familiar (ete-a-tcte with dowagers of reonk and 
maids of honor, conversing about the busts of English 
and Frere Vennses—and the pretty ank!es of Ameri- 
can women. He is quite familiar with the highest poli- 
tical dignitaries—with the most renowned in art, sci- 
ence and literature—with most splendid in title and 
wealth, and the most beautiful in the empire of fashiop. | 
He sits in the opera box and chats familiarly with Lord, 
Brougham—rides out with the beautiful count D'Or- 
say, (very bad company we should think}—perambu- 





lates Bulwer—is invited to Lady Stepuey’s and 
Lady Morgan’s, along with the Persian Ambassador, 
and his royal highness the duke of cambridge—sits by 
Boz,’ at the dinner to Macready, which is presided 
over by another royal duke—dines with a whig baronet 
and the next day with three tory lords—and, in fine, 
neither eats ncz drinks, rides nor walks, without coming 
in clese contact with some of the “Corinthian pillars 
of polished society.” But one of the best of good 
jokes remains to be told. Our couatryman, Webster, 
it is known, is now on « visit to London, and his great 
reputation has won for him, there, independently of the 
usual attentions paid to distinguish strangers, the par- 
ticular courtesy and kindness of such men as Brough- 
am, Hallam, Milman, &c.—and yet he, we are told, is 
indebted to Mr. Willis for the great favor of satisfying 
the higher circles that the American statesman, orator, 
lawyer Webster, is noi Mr. Noah Webster, who wrote 
the Dictionary. This most interesting fact is commu- 
nicated by Mr. Willis himselfin No. IT. of thi‘ Jottings 
down in London,” and the natural inference will be, 
let who will imaginethe contrary, that Mr. Willis is a 
much greater man in London, than Mr. Webster is, or 
can ever possibly be. We confess, when we first read 
this self sooteing paragraph from the author of 
“First impression in Europe.” ‘Letters from under 
a bridge,’ &c., we could not suppress something like 
a smile of derision, acd it was difficult to avoid the 
conclusion, either that Mr. Willis’s last impressions 
were entirely erroneous, or that his associates in Lon- 
don high life, were a much more egregious set of nin- 
nies than we had supposed them tobe. Can it be that 
the statesman who has so long shared the supremacy 
of the American Senate, from time of the war of 1812, 
to the present moment, should net be distinguished hy 
intelligent Englishmen and English .women from the 
highly respectable lexicographer of the same name? — 
We own, if the fact be true, it is most marvellous. 

After informing us, in Jottings, No. 11, that ‘there 
are great numbers of American ladies in London, and 
thatthey seemto be good deal the fashion”—that 
Mrs. Van Buren’s quiet and high bred manners are 
vr mu h talked of,”"— and that Major Van Buren 
himself, like his brother, has been received quite asa 
prince royal—admited to the House of Lords,”—&c. 
Mr. Willis makes the following unchivalrous remark : 
‘Miss Sedgwick is here.but she seems to require a trumpe- 
‘er. Now we ask, in the name of charity, why did 
not Willis step forward and become the trumpeter of 
this neglected lady himself? No one better knew her 
distinguished claims to respect and attention ; and he 
who could famil aise with lords, and flirt with duches- 
ses, who could even place the character and quali- 
fications of Daniel Webster himself in their true light 
before London society, could have had no difficulty 
in trumpeting Miss Sedgwick. Cruel, unkind “ Cor- 
sair !” Notonlyto turn your back upon your gifted 
countrywoman, but absolutely to wound the feeiings 
of herself and friends by publishing a sarcasm upon 
her friendless condition!—Verily, Mr. Willis must sup- 
pose that no misfortune eanbefal man or woman, so 
great, as to be out of the fashion. That the elevated 
mind of the authoress of ” Redwood” ani Hope Les- 
lie,” could sustain itself, even against the affliction of 
London neglect, we do net doubt; and that she would 
be more likely to be contaminated than improved by 
intimate contact with itsheartless society we doubt 
still less. Of what materials that society is composed 
how frivolous, insincere, stupid and unprineipled— 
is abudantly shown by Mr. Willis himself in almost 
every p: 7° of his * Jottings.” 

We |; now to prefera charge against Mr. Willis 
of vers ©. e import—one which we should gladly have 
passed over, but that our agency, humble as it is in the 
moral and literay censorship exercised by the American 
press, imposes upon us a strong obligation to notice it. 
It is. that in one gross instance at beast, he has manifes- 
td a reckless disregard of his own reputation, by wan- 
tonly betraying to the world conversations of a private, 
delicate and confidential nature. That we do not ven- 
ture this accusation rashly, we transcribe from Mr. Wil- 
lis's own account of his sayings and doings at “Al- 
michs.” 

“To the course of the evening I found myself vis-a-vis 
in the quadrille to the queen’s most beautiful maid of 
honor. She isdanghter of Lord Rivers, rather tall, and 
combining a most majestic enbonpoint of figure, with a 
slightness of limb, and a tenderness and stateliness of 
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the three hundred pounds a year, whieh the maids of 
honor receive for dress, the queen, partner inform- 
e1 me, has added another hundred, thi ing the sum 
insufficient. You know, probably, that on their mar- 
riage they receive a dowry of one thousand pounds. 
Then there are the ladies in waiting, who are of the 
highest rank of nobility, and the bed-chamber women, 
who receive also three hundred pounds a year, and are 
generall ladies of good birth in reduced circumstances. 
These all take their turns of service for two months 
together. My pretty aud noble informant gave me 
tiese household staistics, very good nati r -dly, bet veen 
pastorale and dos-a-dos; and as she was closely con- 
nected with those who had the best chance of knowing 
[ asked hera question or two touching the personal 
qualities of her majesty. She thought Victoria fancied 
herself very beautiful, ‘which she was not decidely,’— 
and that she was very impatient of a difference of opin- 
ion when in private with her ladies. She admitted, 
however, that she was generous, forgiving and -clevercr 
than most girls of her age.” When alone with two or 
three of her maids. she said the qneen was ‘no more 
like a queen than any body else,’—and was very fond 
ofa little fan or a bit of seandal—orany thing that 
would not have don if other peoplee were present.’ As 
far as it went, I think this might be relied on as the 
impression her majesty makes upon those who daily 
associate with her.” 

Now, we hold it to be elear, that whether the beau- 
tiful and confiding daughter of Lord Rivers should ever 
be informed or not, that these revelations of palace se- 
crets had been published to the world,Mr. Willis 
stands wholly unjustified in the part he has acted. 
Whether the young lady loses or retains her place 
near the queen’s person ~ her —— candor im 
representing majesty what it really is—a jest—the 
odium aie cummin cling te Mr. Willis for having 
wound himself into the confidence of a credlous young 
girl with the deliberate design of betraying her. This 
is indeed a species of piracy, or plundering by the way,” 
which however it may suit the taste or accord with the 
designs of a “Corsair,” vill merit the reproof of 
every honorable man, and every honorable woman 
too. 

Before we conclude our notice of Mr. Willis and his 
new periodical. we will state that in No. IV of his “Jot- 
tings,,’ he announces, that he had engaged, as “‘a reg- 
ular correspondent of the Corsair,” a Mr. Thakeray, 
who is styled the ‘‘cleverest and most gifted of the ma- 
gazine writers of London.” He is also stated to be 
the author of the “Yellow Plush Papers,” and the 
“Reminiscences of Major Gahagan”—‘‘a writer for 
Frazer, and Blackwood, and the principal critic of the 
Times.” In fact, the editor of the “Corsair” repe- 
sents him as “one of the cleverest and most brilliant 
of periodical writers’—and when they parted, Thac- 
keray was to pass over to Paris the day after, and forth- 
with commence his weekly contribution to the Corsair. 
Now it so happens, that the first letter of this cleverest 
and most brilliant ot periodical writers has appeared, 
and we have 1ead it through with great eagerness and 
vivid anticipation. How sadly are our hopes some- 
times destined to be crushed! We do not find in it 
that evidenee of supe:lative merit which the author of 
*“Pencillings by the Way" would discern at a sinzle 
glance. Onthe contrary, we think that Mr. Thacke- 
ray has much of the dandyism, affectation, and puerility 
of Mr. Willis himself. Let us take, for example, one 
or two of the concluding paragraphs in the first letter 
from Paris: 

** What feelings we may have in finding good friends 
and listeners among strangers, far, away—in receiv- 
ing, from beyond seas kind erumbs of comfort for our 
hungry vanities, which at home, God, wot get little of 
this delightful food—in gaining fresh courage and 
hope, for pursving a calling of which the future is 
dreary, and the present but hard. All these things, O 
* Corsair,” hac better be meditated by the author in 
private, than as the fashion is now-a-days, poured over 
yards of papers, in fluent streams of ink. With which, 
farewell. 1 hear the dinner bell ringing, and lo! white 
aproned scullious bear smeking soups across the 
court.” 

We doubt very much wether Mr. Thackerary will 
clevate the literary tone of this country, which is now 
low enough, Heavens knows. He belongs to that 
school, we apprehend, whose sole ambition it ist» 
minister fo the frivolous tastes and appetites of the 





neck, seldom seen in : To 


most frivolous and fantastic class among.ue '- 
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literarwre as well as in dress and maoners. Strong 
sense and elassical refinement he may have; and doubt- 
less has—but we are afraid, like a great many others, 
he looks upon literature as a trade, and speculates far 
more upon the amount of pleasure he is to give, than 
the good he is todo. Letus not however, prejudge 
this “regular correspondent of the “Corsair.” Some 
of his subsequent efforts may justify the high sounding 
notes of praise with which his first appearance before 
the American public has been heralded. 

We have thus indulged in free, but we hope im- 
partial commentary upon Mr. Willis‘s imetropoliton 
gossip. We have no expectation. however, that any 
arrow which we can speed, will even ruffle his plumage. 
‘Like the peacock in his stately strut, the gentleman 
is evidently so much in love with himself that even 
keener reproached than ours would fail to disturb his) 
composure. We leave him, therefore, to his destiny, | 
consoling ourself with the reflection, that our remarks | 
may possibly benefit others if not the author of “Joltings | 
Down in London.” I. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, Nov. 2, 1839. 
— | 





Unrraismc—We Yankees may truly be said, to a-| 
bound in notions. We are ultra in politics, ultra in) 
religion, ultra in temperance, and in fact we are ultra 


Nine tenths of the cases, will turn out, that some poor 


without a strict examination into the merits of the case 


broken hearted wife is obliged as her last resort, to 
leave the bed and board of her husband, driven away 
by the concubinage or something else of him who has 
sworn to “love, protect and cherish her,” as appears to 
be in the present instance. Itis true, there are cases, 









By the Ret, Jacob Leonard, jf., ia this city, on’ the 
22d inst. Charles B. Gay, of dnie city, bd Dperetie 
Johnson, daughter of the late Jacob Johnson, of 
Schodack. =~ 


By the Rev. B. T. Welch of Albany, Mr. Wm. 
Bentley jr., of Lebanon Spa, N. Y., to Miss Jane A. 
Moore of Troy, N. Y. 

On the 2 Sept. by the Rev. Stephen R. Smith, Mr. 





where it may necessary for a man to post his wife, for 
his safety—but such cases are rare. There are nine. 
worthless husbands to one bad wife, and ifthe press’ 
would make it arule never to add injury to outrage 
uutil the truth was known, it would add to their credit, 
and be the means of affixing the brand to the rig!it 
forehead. 


The Woodstock (N. B.)Times of the 12:h instan 
informs us that Colonel Mudge and Mr. Featherston- 
augh, have concluded their exploration through the 





‘disputed territory, and have preceeded to Quebec.— | § 


The party attached to the expedition have returned. 
Nothing has transpired, says the Times, that can be 


fully depended on, as to the result of their investigati- 
‘on; but adds, as the rumor that no highlands corres- 
ponding to the terms of the treaty have been discovered 


| 


James Bleeker, to Miss Ann Kinnear, daughter of the 
late George Kinnear, all of this city. 

On the 28th inst. by the Rev. J. L. Hodge, James 
W. Parsons, to Miss Eliza Gray, both of this city. 

In Taunton, Mass. on the 16th inst., by the Rev. 
Mr. Malthy, Noadiah M. Childs, esq., of Salina, N.Y. 
to Martha, daughter of Mr. Simeon Brewer of Peter- 
sham, Mass. - 

Ia Burlington, Bradford edunty, Pa.,on the 25th 
ult., by C. Barnes, eaq., Mr, Benjamin Holdea Taylor 
of Troy, to Miss Ruth Maria, eldest daughter of Gen. 
Samuel Mc Kean, of the former place. 

In Newburgh, on the 23d inst., by the Rev. Robert 
haw, Mr. Leonard D. Nicoll, of N. Windsor, to Miss 
Ann, eldest daughter of Gen. G. O. Fowler, of the for- 
mer place. 

In Buffalo, on Wednesday morning, by the Rev. 
Dr. Shelton, James Purdy, esq. counsellor at law, of 
| Mansfield, Ohio, to Mary Beaufort, daughter of Wil- 
\liam Hodge, esq., of Buffalo. 





in almost every thing under the sun. Jt is this ultra- ¢xcept at the source of the Penobscot, where they) In Canterbury, Orange county, on the 19th inst. by 


ism which destroys us. If any kind or philanthropic | 
object is started, no matter what be its public utility, | 
ultraism immediately rears its hydra head, and clogs | 
its operations, until those who really entered into its | 
measures with clean hands and pure hearts, are often 
compelled to abandon it in disgust: ‘Temperance | 
commenced in the reformation of the drunkard, but its | 
usefulness became nearly paralyzed by the overzeal-| 
ous destruction of orchards, and the quixotic crusade 
against sacramental wine. Then, again, the reforma- 
tion of epicureans was followed by Graham's saw dust 


termined not to be out done, about this time commen- | 
ced an uncompromising war against. confections and | 
cakes at their social parties. All-these things have | 
had their day,and like other worn out rattles have been | 
thrown aside for new ones. These remarks have sug-| 
zested themselves, from reading certain resolutions and 
proceedings of the “ Non- Resistance Society” of Bos- 
ton. Thissociety convened last month,xnd was in ses- 
sion for three days. Memberspvere present from all 
the New England states ; as likewise many from New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. The Troy Mail, in 
speaking of the society, facetiously observes, that the| 
mixture of genders among the members in attendance | 





seemed to be the most remarkable event recorded.— 
Mr. L. Capron, was appointed President, and Maria 
W. Chapman, Recording Secretary, for the year. 

The meeting resolved, that all penal codes are a| 
nullification of the precepts of Christ—that man was | 
never made to govern man—that every man who takes 
part, by voting or otherwise, in the civil government of 
this country, does avery naughty thing—that navies 
and armies ought to be done away with, and the militia | 
system abolished—(in the last of which opinions we 
entirely concur)—all of which are duly recommended 
to the adoption ef man and woman kind at large. Such 
are the sentiments and conclusions of another branch 
of the family of Ultraists. 


| 
| 


} 
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Posting —**Whereas, “my wife Mary, has left me 


and my house, &c. This is to forbid all persons, | Bumpo, says the U. S. Gazette, will be introduced in| = 


&e.” 
‘Whereas, my husband has published that I Mary | 
have left his house, &c**** Itold the woman he| 


has living with him, that I should not stay, &c-” 

The above is the substance of two advertisements 
published inan exchange papér. We have always) 
thought that the editors of newspapers were criminally | 


are said to be “decidedly visible.”—No doubt! 





To Correspondents.—The “ Impromptu” of a sub- 
scriber, shall have a place. 





The Christian Harp—is a neat little work which has 
been sent to us, containing Hymns and Spiritual Songs 
—with appropriate music, adapted to the use of fami- 
lies and praying ctrcles, and to the various meetings 
of religious worship, recognized by the different deno- 


\the Rev. J. Silliman, David M. Westcott, jr. of Goshen 
to Miss Jane Dolson, of Canterbary. 

| In New York, on the 2ith imst. by the Rev. Dr. 
| Anthon. Edward C. Center, to Elizabeth Mary, daugh- 
iter of Reuben Withers, esq. ™ 


DIED. 
Near the village cf Elmira, Major General Mathew 
Carpenter, aged 80 years, 
| On the 14th inst. Lieut. Charles S. Ridgley, of the 





minations of christians; the music arranged for two | me Navy, son of General Charles Steret Ridgley, of 


and three voices. 


or $1 per annum. 





Installation.—The Rev. Thomas’ E Vermilye, 
D. D. late of this city, was installed into office, as 
one of the pastors of the Collegiate church, of the city 
of New York, on Sabbath evening 20th. 





A Philadelphia paperstates that a child was recently 


frightened to death, by the foolery of. its inconsiderate | 


parents. The father and mother were committed to 
prison for murder. 








The Washington Globe says, that orders have been 
given to prepare a sloop of war, and a schoner, with 
all possible dispatch, for cruising on the coast of 
Africa, in execution of the laws of the United States 
against the disgraceful traffic in slaves, and for the pro- 
tection of our lawful commerce in that quarter. 


The Pickwisk papers have been translated into the 
Russian language. 





( We have complied with the "request 
Scrope. 


There was subscribed in New Orleans, up to the 13th 


of | 





Mobile sufferes. 





Mr. Cooper has a new work in the press, to be | 
called the Path Finder, or our Inland Seas. Natty) 


all the vigor of youth, and touched by the tender 
passion. 





The health of New Orleansis not considered suffi- 


ciently re-established to invite the unacclimated to ¢, 


{b 


one year. Back numbers at all times furnished. 


come back; nor will it be till really cold wether sits 
in. It Natchez it continued severe- In Augusta there 
is some abatement. 





It is published by Charles Dingley, | 
bread and bran puddings—and the female ultraists, de- | of New-York, once a month, at 124cents per number, | 


Ann Arundel county, Md. a 

At Windsor Hall, near Newburgh, Charles Ludlow, 
esq., formerly of the U. S. Navy, in the 58th year ot 
his age. ' 

At the residence of his father in Solon of typhus 
\fever, Geo. R. Hathaway, son of Gen. Samuel Hatha- 
\way, in the 23rd year of his age. 

On the 11th inst. of tie prevailing fever, at the Ba- 
lize where he resided for the last two years Dr. Halsted 
Hermans, son of Mr. John Hermans, of Albany, aged 
|31 years. 

At Westfield, Chathaque county, of apoplexy, on 
‘the 25 inst. Mrs Marica Seward; wife of B. J. Seward, 
| Esq. (brother of Gov. Seward) 

| In Elmira, after short illness, Mrs. Amira, wife of 
|Mr. Robert H. Thompson, and daughter of the late 
|Major Gen. Mathew Carpenter. 
TS CT 
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‘FPROOK OF THE BOUDOIR for 1840, or Court of 


Queen Victoria; a series of portraits of tle ladies of 
the nobility of Great Britain, beautifully engraved by 
the Findens, with illustrations in verse, superbly bound 
in morocco imperial quasto. 

The Iris, prose, poetry, and arts‘ for 1840, with large 
and beautifully engraved plates and fanciful picuresque 
borders, in a new and unique style, edited by Mary 
Kussell Mitfordsplendidly bound in Turkey morecco and 
gold, imperial 4to- 

Character and Costume for 1640, 21 illustrations design 
ed and drawn from nature. with descriptive letter press, 
handsomely b 1 in morocbo and gould imperial 4to. 

Gems of beauty fur 1840, displayed in 12 highly fin- 








jinstant, the sam of $2,81175, for the relief of the|ished engravings, with illustrations, by the Countess ef 


Blessington, richly bound in green silk and gold quarto. 
These splendid works have arrived and may be 


seen at 
W. C. LITTLE’S Bookstore, 
corner of State and Market. 








THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 

Is Published every Saturday by L,G. HOFFMAN 
OPPOSITE THE EAGLE TAVERN, ALBANY. 

Terms.—To city subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty 

nts a year. To subscribers who receive their papere 


mail, Two Dollars, payable on the receipt of the 4th 
umber. No subscription received fur a less term than 








POETRY. . 


For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion. 
THE HINDOO MOTHER. 


Where a soft stream ran murmuring by 
A Hindoo mother st 

She gazed with and steadfast eye 
Into the silvery flood. 


She looked upon the lovely babe 
That slumber’d in her asms, 

And could she throw it in the stream 
And part with all its charms? 





But to appease the she must, 
Her own dear child destroy ; 
But see! the babe smiles—'tis a dream, 


His face lit up with joy. 
And could she on him so fair, 


Those eyes of placid blue; 
Yes—but "twas with an idiot stare, 
For now she nothing knew. 


Thus here the mother stood, 
With madness in eye, 

The stream seem'd to know her destiny, 
As it gently passed her by. 


Ere she one thought gave to the babe, 
She dashed it from the shore, 

Then gave one loud and maniac laugh, 
And sank to rise no more. 


Fiona. 





TO THE AUTUMN FOREST. 


BY WILLIAM J. PEABODY. 
Resplendent hues are thine! 


Triumphant beauty—glorious as brief! ‘ 
Burdening with holy love the heart's pure shrine, 


Till tears afford relief. 
What tho’ the depths be hushed! 


More eloquent in breathless silence thou, 
Than when the music of glad songsters gushed 


From every green-robed bough. 


Gone from thy walks the flowers! 


Thon askest not their forms thy paths to flock; 
The dazzling radiance of these sunlit bowers 


Their hues could not bedeck. 


I love thee in the spring, 


Earth crowning forest! when amid the shades 
The gentle South first waves her odorous wing, 


And joy fills all the glades. 


In the hot summer time, 


With deep delight thy sombre aisles I roam 
Or, soothed by some cool brook’s melodious chime, 


Rest on thy verdent loam. 


But O, when Antumn’s hand 


Hath marked thy beauteous foliage for the grave, 
How doth thy splendor, as entranced I stand, 


My willing heart enslave! 


I linger then with thee, 


Like some fond lover o’er h's stricken bride: 
Whose bright, unearthly beauty tell that she 


Here may not long abide. 


When my last hours are come, 


Great God! ere yet life’s span shall all be filled, 
And these warm lips in death be ever dumb, 


This beating heart be stilled,— 


Bathe thou in hues as blest— 


Let gleams of Heaven about my spirit play! 
So shal] my soux to its eterwal rest, 


In glory pass away! 


WHAT IS SOLITUDE? 
RY C. F. HOFFMAN. 
Not in the shadowy wood, 
Not in the rock-ribbed glen, 
Not where the sleeping echoes brood 












In omeene by men ; 

NeWhore Wabecing ous pen brea 
re surges break, 

Not on the mountain hoar, 

Not by the breathless lake, 
Not on the desert plain 

Where man hath never stood, 
Whether on isle or main— . 

Not there is Solitude. 


There are birds in the woodland bowers, 
Voices in lonely dells, 

And streams that to the list’ning hours 
In earth’s most secret cells; 

There is life onthe foam-decked sand, 
By the ocean’s curling lip, 

And life on the still lake's strand 
Mid the flowers that o’er it dip ; 

There is life in the rocking pines, 
That sigh on the mountain’s crest, 

And life in the courser’s mane that shines 
As he cours the desert’s breast. 


Bat go to the crowded mart, 
Mid the busy haunts of men ; 
Ge there and ask thy beart— 
What answer makes it then ? 
Ay, go where wealth is flinging 
Her golden lures around—~ 
Where the trump of Fame is ringing— 
Where Pleasure’s wiles abound : 
Go, if thou wouldst be lonely, 
Where the phantom, Love, is wooed, 
And owmnthere, there only, 
Midst crowds is Solitude. 





JOY. 


Joy is a bird! 

Catch it as it springs; 
It will return no more 

When once it spreads its wings. 
Its song is gay but brief 

The voice of sunny weather; 
But, ah! the bird and leaf 

Vanish both together. 


Joy isa flower! 
Pluck it in its bloom; 
’*T will close its petals up 
If darkker skies should gloom. 
It is a lovely thing, 
And formed for sunny weather: 
But, ah! the flower and spring 
Vanish both together, 


Joy is a child! 
Seize itin its mirth; 
For soon its lip will know 
The withering taint of earth. 
The eye is bright as truth, 
A type of sunny weather; 
But, ah! the smile and youth 
Vanish both together! 





THE HISTORY OF LIFE. 





I saw an infant in its mothers arms, 
And left it sleeping : 


Years passed, I sawa girl with woman’s charms, 


In sorrow weeping. 


Years passed—I saw a mother with her child, 


Ando’e: i languish: 


PRINTERS.—The Sollowing reduced prices w  hereaf- 
; or be Gare pawns wee, 2 Se E’S New-York’ 
Type Foundry, 13 Chambers-st. and 3 City Hall Place 


Pica, - - . - 38 cents a Ib. 
Small Pica, : - 40 de, 
Long Primer, . - 42 do, 
Bourgevis, -- © .« 4 de. 


Brevier, - - - 54 do, 
Minion, - - - 66 do. 
Nonpareil, - - - 84 du. 
Agate, - - 108 do. 
Pear), : - - 140 do. 


Ornamental letier and other type in proportion. 

These are the prices on a credit of six months: bat we wish at 
th 3 time to encourage short cvedit or cash purchases, and will 
therefore mike a discount of five per cent Now York acceptances 
at ninety days, and ten per cent for cash. 

e have rec ently added to our former extensive assortment se 
venty-~uve different kinds and sizes of ornamental letter, embracing 
Condensed, Extra Condensed, Extended, Outhne, Skeleton, Sha- 
ded, Ornamental, modern thin-faced Black, &c. 100 new Flowers, 
and a great variety of Ornaments, forming altogether the most ¢x- 
tensive and elegant assortment of Printing Types in the United 
States, and absulutely an unrivalled one. We also furnish every 
other article that is necessary for a printing office. 

Printers of newspapers who publish this advertisement three 
times before the Ist of November, 1839, sending us one of the 
publications, will receive payment when they purchase from the 
foundry four times the amount of their bill. 

GEORGE BRUCE & CO, 

New York, Sept. 1839. 





Qieure OF FICE——City and county of Albany, August 
1, 


ELECTIONOTICE—A general election is to be held in the 
county of Albany on the 4th, 5th, and 6th, days of November next 
at which will be chosen the officers mentioned inthe nouce fom 
the Secretary of State, of which a copy is annexed. 

MICHAEL ARTOHBEx, Sheriff, 
State o. New York, Secretary’s Office, 
Albany, Aug. 15, 1839, 

Sir—Notice is hereby given you that the term of service of 
James Powers, a Senator of the Third Senate District of this state 
will expire on the last day of December next, and that a senator 
is to be chosen in that district, to which the county of which you 
are sheriff belongs, at the general election to be held on the fourth, 
fiflh and sixth days of November next. 

You will also take notice, that a vacancy has been cavsed in 
the representation ofthe Third Senate Dis rict, by the death of 
Noadiah Johuson, a senator from that district, whose term of of 
fice would have expired 6n the last day of December, 1840; and 
that a senator to supply the said vacancy is to be chosen at the 
said next genera! election, 

You will also take notice, that a proposed amendment to the 
constitution is to be submitted to the pecple at the said election, 
at which the electors are to vote, “ For the election of Mayors by 
the People,” or “ Against the election of Mayors by the People. 
Atthe same election the following officers are tobe chosen, viz: 
Three bers of Assembly. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, Sccretary of State, 

N B. You are to give notice of the aforesaid election, in oe 
to one of the inspectors of each town and ward in your county, 





said notice and copy in all the public newspapers printed in your 
county. 











LECTION NOTICE —Sheriff’s Office, City and 

County of Albany, October 11, 1839. Notice is 
hereby given that at the next general election to be held 
jin the county of Albay on the 4th, 5th, & 6th days of 
| November next, a Senator is to be chosen to represent 
|the Third Senate District imthe Senate of this State 
e the place of Edward P. Livingston, resigned; and that 
three Senators are to be chosen at the said election to 
|represent the said Third Senate District, aceording to a 
notice from the Secretary of State, of which a copy ia 
annexed, 


MICHAEL ARTCHER, Sheriff, 





STA'TE OF NEW-YORK, 
Secretary’s Orrice, Albany, Oct. 11, 1839. 
To the Sheriff of the County of Albany— 

Sir: Notice is hereby given you that since the general 
| notice of election was issued from this office, on the 15th 
| day of August last.a vacancy has happened in the repre- 

sentation of the Third District, by the resignation of 
| Edward P. Livingston, aSenator from that district, whose 
term of office would have expired on the last day of 
| December 1841; and that a Senator to supply the said 





Years bro’t me back, yet thro’ her tears she smiled | vacancy is to be chosen at the next general election, to 


Indeeper anguish. 

I left her—years had vanished—I returned. 
And stood before her; 

A lamp beside the childless widow burned— 
CGrief’s mantle o’er her. 

In tears | found her whom] left in tears, 
On God relying; 

And I returned again in after years, 
And found her dying— 

Aninfant first, and then a maiden fair— 
A wife—a mother— 

And then, a childless widow, in despair !— 
Thus met a brother. 


| be held on the 4th, 5th, and 6th days November next.— 
| There are therefore three Senators to be chosen in the 
| Third Senate District, (comprising among others the 
county ofwhich you are Slieriff,) at the next general 
election, viz: one in the place of James Powers,whose 
| term of service will expire on the last day of December 
| next; onein the place of Noadiah Johnson, deceased; 
and one in the place of Edward P. Livingston, resigned. 
JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of State. 
N. B. You are to giye notice of the above mentioned 
election in writing to one of the inspectors of each town 
and ward in your county, and to ahnex thereto a copy of 
his notice. Youare also to publish such notice and 
opy in all public newspapers printed in your county. 





annex thereto a copy ofthis notice. You are also to publish the 















